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le wat tilleth his land ſhall have plenty of bread, but 
de that followeth after vain perſons ſhall have poverty 
enough, Prov. xxviii 19. 
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OUGHT to make ſome apology for 
theſe hints, as they were drawn up 
in haſte, and are not ſo correct as I 
could wiſh. But as they are only in- 
tended for others to improve on, I hope 
that will plead my excuſe. 


My propoſals in relation to falt as a 
manure, is a very tickliſh affair, as 
much miſchief may happen before the 
exact proportion can be aſcertained; 
however, I think on proper encourage- 
ment, I could find out a method to mix 
and dilute any quantity to about the 
ſtrength. 


i PREFACE, 


ſtrength of urine, ſo that it might be 
uſed without any ſort of hazard, and 
where a farmer now makes an hundred 
and fifty load of dung in a year, he 
might make three hundred loads. 


As to the ſecond part, I was led to 
that by ſeeing many gentlemen, officers 
and others ing for ten thouſand 
acres of land, up even to forty thouſand 
acres, in America, without having the 
means of ſettling one hundred. 


Some may imagine I write this for 
lucre, but I with 1 may be able to pay 
for printing and publiſhing. Others 


may imagine I have an eye to be one ot 


the board of plenty, which to be {ure ! 
ſhould not decline, but muſt fay, if a 
man dedicated three days, viz. tueiday, 
wedneſday and thurſday in every weck, 
and did juſtice, he ought to be well 
paid, And it would furely be better 
to eſtabliſh ſuch a board of five, at the 
expence, I will ſuppoſe, of 2 5000. per 


annum, 


PRE F ACE. ni 


dum, than to be forced every four or 
he years, to have ſpecial ſeſſions, and 
Jang up rioters in moſt counties of 
Erland, J have been informed that 
gere is ſome ſuch regulations in 
tucal, and that a child is ſure to 
hire juſtice done in the market : for 
he fett fraud is impriſonment, the ſe- 
ul corporal puniſhment, and the third 
rnſportation to the Braſils. And why 
he Encliſh might not eſtabliſh as good 
police as the Portugueſe, I cannot 
umprehend. 


eince J have wrote the following 
etz, I hear the gains of the turbot 
er) to the Dutch, is much more 
wonhderable than what I have repreſent- 
git, Now, I ſhould think a machine 
might be invented, at a ſmall expence, 
o bring each fiſh ſeparate, without a 
Wiibility of bruiſing. I think I could 
nake uch an one, which I will attempt 
12 next ſcaſon, and hope for ſuccels. 


Noble- 
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Noblemen and Gentlemen, giving 
money, bread, &c. to the poor, ag 
only palliatives; for, if it ſhould ſo } 
happen, that a bad harveſt or tw 
was to happen, we mult be in a terrjs# 
ble ſituation ; but if the plans hereafter 
mentioned were to take place, it mighty 
be expected that in a ſhort time the 
diſtreſſes of the poor would be totally 
relieved, plenty and good order would 
ſucceed to want and riot, and our poop 
be well cloathed, and fed, and regulated 
and from the greateſt miſery, becomg 
a contented and a happy people. 


DEDICATION. 


Lozps and GENTLEMEN, 


HIS general addreſs is 
ſomewhat unuſual, but 
the truth is, when I had wrote 
the following ſheets I found two 
things wanting, a motto and a 
patron; for the firſt I had recourſe 
to the holy bible, where I eaſily 
found a motto properly adapted 
to the ſubject, as for a patron, I 
applied to the little red book, in 
hopes, out of the many there re- 
corded, I might find one; but 
in vain; for though I thought of 
this great patriot, and that great 
financier, &c. yet I was afraid to 
ix on any one, leſt others that 
were 
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DEDICATION #@ 
were omitted might be offende n : 
In this uncertainty I determined 
to dedicate my work to all, paſt, | 
preſent and to come; hoping at 
the fame time, every zeal patriot 4 
and well-wither to his country - 
will look on it as if {ingularly 
and ſeparately addreſsed to him 
alone. Another advantage ariſes, N 
which is, that I now avoid the 
imputation of flattery, and my 
patrons the diſagreeable ſenſation I 
of bluſhing. Therefore, without 
farther ceremony, I beg leave to 


ſubſcribe myſelt, 


TE Vie 25 I% | 


Loxps and GENTLEMEN, 
Your devoted Servant, 


The AUTHOR: 


Conſiderations, &. 


NN HE dearneſs of corn, and all 
* 15 the other neceſſaries of life, 
& makes it incumbent on every 
me who is converſant with huſbandry 
buſineſs, to endeavour to find and point 


out proper expedients to prevent the 
continuance of ſo great a calamity. 


There are various cauſes aſſigned for 
the preſent ſcarcity, ſome of which 
re artificial and ſhould be ſtopped im- 


mediately, others natural, and mult 
be ſubmitted to. 


It may not be improper to point out 
theſe ſeveral cauſes. Some urge that 
there is an amazing increaſe of the 
B nums 
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number of inhabitants of this king 
dom, to the amount of ſixteen millions“ 
of ſouls. This, when foreigners, negroes; 


coloniſts {now here) are reckoned, they 


inſiſt is not improbable ; but it is to be 
feared that theſe only take things from 
appearances, and judge from this great 


metropolis only, which is indeed ama- 


zingly increaſed, which is one great rea- 


{on for the dearneſs of proviſions; for the 


whole country for a hundred miles round 
is ranſacked to ſupply London, which ig 
many articles cannot be done ſufficient 
ly; by which it appears very plain, the 
head is too big for the body, and tha 
London has drained the country ol 
mechanics and labourers, in fo muclif 
that in moſt parts ſervants have doubla 
wages to what they uſed to have; an 
labourers wages for threſhing is 10g 
creaſed to fifty and even to two hundred 
per cent. For they now give from fifteell 
ſhillings to thirty ſhillings for threſhing 
a load of wheat, whereas ten ſhilling 


was formerly the uſual price. 
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Noblemen and gentlemen of fortune 
keep a vaſt many unneceſlary ſervants, 
ſor ſhow, not uſe, Which is another great 
grain of labourers, for no man that can 
ive the idle and luxurious life of a livery 
frvant in town, will live on plain food 
and work hard for the farmer in the 
country. 


Inoculation for the ſmall-pox has fo 
rery much prevailed in the country, 
that thouſands and ten thouſands have 
eſcaped the fatal effects of that diſtemper 
inthenatural way : but what are the con- 
ſequences of ſo good an invention? No 
ſooner are the lower ſort recovered, but 
they aim (the women eſpecially) to 
get a ſervitude in London, or to uſe 
their own words fo better themſelves; 
this is the only objection that can be 
made to inoculation, and indeed it is 
one, for before they did not dare to 
quit the place of their birth for fear of 
that diſtemper, ſo remained Loneſt and 
eſul in the country; for it may be ſup- 
poled the very great number of women 
B 2 "ora 
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of the town, are very many of then 
theſe unhappy females, who in hopes 
of gain and a filk gown, quit their 
habitations, and after being diſap- 
pointed from time to time by the 
worthleſs holders of ſtatute and regiſter 
ofhces, are firſt forced to pawn their 
cloaths for bread, and afterwards eaſily 
fall a prey to luſt, and ſoon become 
the moſt miſerable of human beings, I 
beſides many dreadful miſchiefs to the 
community, the natural conſequencey 
of their abandoned lives. 


The amazing number of horſes now 
kept and exported, is another cauſe. 
It might not be impoſſible to prove that 
ten horſes are now kept in Loncon 
where one was forty years ago. This 
naturally encourages the farmer to keep 
horſe teams, and fo quite to neglect the 
breed of oxen; which is the reaſon that 
lean cattle is ſo very dear to the gra 
zier, conſequently to the butcher, and 
iinal'y to the conſumer: beſides, it mull 


be obſerved an ox team eats no coma 
E 
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4; a horſe team muſt, and an ox can- 


not eat fo much graſs or hay in a year 
as an horſe. 


One other cauſe ariſes from the 
amazing uſe of tea by all degrees of peo- 
ple, even down to the loweſt waſher- Wo- 
man; for the conſumption of milk and 
bread and butter twice a day univer- 
ally, has cauſed ſuch vaſt quantities of 
land to be turned into milk dairies about 
London, that at this time, one man that 
lives near London, and his ſon in law, has 
eight hundred milch cows: it muſt fol- 
low, this man muſt monopolize many 
farms for to carry on his buſineſs. | 


The laying many ſmall farms into one 
great one, is vaſtly detrimental, as it 
lellens the number of houſes, and conſe- 
quently of the leſſer ſort of proviſions, 
as poultry, ducks, geeſe, pigs, eggs, 
pigcons, &c. 


Few farmers, eſpecially near Lon- 
don (it is meant within one hundred 


miles 


1 
miles) will rear any calves ; they can 
make more uſe of the ground to better 
profit by ſuckling of calves, which 
they {ell at eleven or twelve weeks old; 
and the lambs which fall about Chriſt- 
mas, they fat and ſell for ſlaughter in 


April, and ſo never rear any at all. 


Engroſſers, regrators and thoſe fort 
of dealers, are ſaid to be the princi- 
pal cauſe of the preſent ſcarcity. Sel- 
ling by ſample allo is ſaid to be very in- 
jurious, as are the different meaſures 
for corn of the different places, 


The cuſtom of making hard ſoap 
inſtead of ſoft, is an undoubted rea- 
ſon why candles are very dear, 


Our fiſheries, which might be of vaſt 
ſervice, are much neglected; our fiſher- 
men being poor have no fund, but 
every one acts on his own ſhallow 
bottom, and they rather chuſe to ſmug- 
ole than fiſh, in hopes to get rich 
ſoon. 


We 


| 
We have acted juſt wrong, for inſtead 
of incloſing commons and wafte land 
near London, in proportion, as I ſhall 
hereafter mention, many commons at 
a great diſtance from London are totally 
incloſed and ſown, and the corn pro- 


duced has been exported, and no cattle 


bred for ſome years. 


No ſcheme has ever been adopted to 
encreaſe a ſupply of fuel inſtead of coals 
in London, though many rivers run— 
ning into the Thames, ſeem to offer 
what the Dutch burn, that is peat and 
turf, I mean for the uſe of the poor, 
and it might be brought by thoſe rivers 
at a very ſmall charge. 


The exportation of corn with a boun- 
ty, is a very nice matter ; people cla- 
mour about it juſt now : but let us not 
go too faſt, let any gentleman calcu- 
late what the farmer ought to have for 
a load of wheat, and what he grows it 
tor, and not be in a hurry to give a 


fatal 
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fatal ſtab to huſbandry and the cort 
trade, of amazing importance to this 
country in plentiful years. 


A very great cauſe indeed is, our 
poorer ſort are idle ; they will have the 
beſt bread, ſo that few bakers will bake 
the ſecond fort, tho* cheaper and more 
wholſome; they ſpend moſt part of their 
time in tipling in alehouſes, and the wo- 
men their time at the tea table; and when 
diſtreſs- comes on them, they do not 
complain as they ought to a magiſtrate 
for relief from their pariſh, but breed 
riots, and often wantonly deſtroy what 
they complain is fo ſcarce, which add: 
to their calamity. 


As to the natural cauſes they are too 
apparent, for to go no farther back than 
the year 1765: it was avery dry ſummer, 
ſo that all lent corn was burnt up, ſuch 
as peaſe, beans, oats, barley, &c. It 1: 
well known that every poor family in 


the country intirely depends on their 
6. hog 
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hog (for few have more than one) for 
wat, which they breed up with the 
createſt care and aſſiduity; but hog 
meat was too dear to compleat the fat- 
ting of their hogs, ſo they were obliged 
to go to the butcher ; and the country 
butchers killed horned cattle half fat, 
{ they really killed two in one; what 
| mean is, one properly fatted would 
have been equal to two ſo killed, which 
is 2 very great loſs, beſides the loſs of 
tallow by killing half fat cattle. 

The wet ſpring blighted all the corn, 
wheat eſpecially, and ſpoiled immenſe 
quantities of hay, ſo that it is expected 
meat will be {till dearer in the ſpring, for 
the hay ſo wetted will not fat cattle. 
t would be vanity in me to preſume. to 
dictate expedients for all theſe evils, I 
hall only therefore give ſome hints 
from which I hope more able perſons 


may ſtrike out ſomething of uſe to this 
country, 


| But before I propoſe any expedient, 
it would be neceſſary for his majeſty 
C to 


E 


to appoint a board of plenty, or com- 
miſſioners of plenty, to ſit in London 


on Tueſdays and Wednetdays, or 


oftener if neceſſary, five in number, 


with proper ſalaries ; three to be a quo- | | 


rum, they not by any means able to ſit 
in the houſe of commons, but to make 
their report from time to time to a 
committee of the houſe of commons 
during the fitting of parliament, and to 
the privy council during the receſs; and 
their buſineſs would be very great as 
will be ſeen in the following ſheets : 
and if it pleaſed God to bleſs us with 
plenty they might order corn to be laid 
up in cheap times againſt any future bad 
ſeaſon, or accident of the navigation of 
the Thames being ſtopped, as it is at 
this very time, January 14, 1767, 
which has already cauſed bread to be 


raiſed a ſize and half, and if the? 
thaw now does not take place it mult * 


{till riſe. They ſhould be under- 


ſtanding men in country affairs, at 


the ſame time above any partiality to 


any one; they might have power to 
order 
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order people (known to hoard corn) to 
bring it out and ſell it, under a penalty, 
and might take cognizance of monopo- 
lizers, engroſſers, regrators, and li- 
cence and regiſter millers and dealers 
in corn and meal: they might alſo re- 
zulate the people proper to be the pur- 
Safors of farms, either of the lord of 
the manor, or by tickets of his majeſty, 
sis hereafter propoſed. In ſhort very 
many regulations and things will come 
under their particular care, which 1s 
now open and very imperfectly un- 
derſtood by the country juſtice. But I 
would by no means be thought to make 
job of this ſo ſalutary appointment, 
for that reaſon they ſhould not be 
enabled during their holding the place, 


to fit in the houſe of commons. 


However this ſcheme may be ap- 
proved or not, ſomething muſt be done, 
and that as ſoon as poſhble, for it will 
be of little uſe to raiſe corn in 1768 to 
feed people that are ſtarved in 1767; 
lome corn even yet may be raiſed, as 

838 oats, 


"7 
oats, barley and peas; but it requires 
the utmoſt diſpatch. 


If the number of the people are in- 
creaſed (which is much to be doubted) 
it is certainly a very great bleſſing, but 
it is to be feared it is quite the con- 
trary, for London indeed is increaſed, 
and is the grave of thouſands, that plea- 
ſure or profit entice to come to it ; our 
hoſpitals and our jails are full, and ſome 
ſtop ſhould be put to the buildings, er 
they ſhould be taxed, vieh they are not 
now, in the new buildings. 


London now extends to Marybone, 
to Tyburn, to Chelſea, to Brumpton, 
and ſome thouſands of houſes have been 
built within theſe three or four years, 
which has drained the country of ail 
ſorts of labourers and mechanics, and 
raiſed wages. 


It is hoped the noblemen and gentie- I 
men will forego ſhew and pomp for i 
fafety and public advantage, or at leaſt 3 


a proper tax ſhould be laid on thoſe wh 
GO 3 


1 
go not chuſe to ſubmit to ſo ſalutary a 
regulation; at the ſame time to draw the 
line as to the number that every degree 
hould keep, would be very difficult: 
but ſuppoſe a private gentleman of 
fifteen hundred a year, was allowed 
two, a footman and a coachman, or a 
footman and groom, for a gardener I 
by no means reckon, as he helps to raiſe 
ſomething : but how different is this 
from the common practice, where 
generally a perſon of that fortune, has 
2 butler, a footman, a coachman, a 
poſtilion and a groom, and ſometimes 
a huntſman and whipper in? However, 


| here drop my pen, as it would be 
preſumption in me to carry my 1deas 
higher, 


The inferior ſort coming out of the 
country after inoculation, might be 
ally regulated; for a regiſter might be 
kept in every pariſh, and it might be 
cnacted that none ſhould go out without 
certificate, and that no livery ſer- 
"ants, or ſervants in huſbandry ſhould 
be 
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be entitled to recover their wages with. 
out ſuch certificate; but this js only 
meant as an outline for others of greater 
ability to improve on. Suppoſe the 
words of the permit were in the follow 
ing form. 


Pariſh of B— in County of 8S—. 

John Smith, aged 19, a ſingle man, is 
permitted to go to ſervice as a footman 
to Mrs. Johnſton, who does now reſide 
in London, and we teſtify to the beſt of 
our knowledge that he has behaved him- 
{elf well and honeſtly. 

A. B. Rector or Curate. 

M. H. and R. B. Church Wardens, 

or Overſeers. 


Veſtry, Oct. 27, 1766. 


This would be a ſort of teſtimonial, 
and be of great uſe to the ſervants theme 
ſelves, and if they went without ſuch 
certificate it would be at their peril, and 
it might be enacted, that under the ſame 
penalty of not being able to recover leit 


wages, the back of the ſaid permit 
| (ſhould 4 


A REGISTER of the PARIS 


Names. 8e Trades. | Family. Behaviour, | Ability. | 
— — — bin , 
un Welt | 46 |Bricklayer Two Daughters Very bad *Able and does 
get gs per Week 
fiazbeth Binſted| 58 [A Widow No Family Very good Infirm 
| 
& Smit zo Labourer No Family Very bad, a Wan- Able 
derer 
Ib, Quennel 18 © O JA Proſtitute Very able 
wr lns 8 © Father and Mo- [An Ideot | o© 
ther dead 
wee: Copus | 43 Labourer Wife and 4 ſmall Very good Broke his leg 
| Children 
Melon 18 |Labourer Wife and 3 Chil-jVery Idle *Able 
dren | 
EIS moan” — a 
Wer Moon 20 Labourer Single Fellow ne-]Very Idle *Can work well 
| ver in Service 
———— a 
uu Ford 56 |Rope-maker Son, Daughter,“ Bad Not able to work 
in good Circum- but little 
ſtances able to 8 
| keep him | | 


. Thoſe I mark with an Aſteriſm ſhould be well whipped every Time rel 
1 Denomination ſhould wear a badge on pain of whipping, not exceedi 


IS HPO OR of B. 1756. 


ty. i „ When puniſhed. When diſcharged| Allowance. 

d does|September 10, [Never yet puniſh-Stull on the Books] 1 25, per Month 

Week 1750. ed 

May 10, 1753. O © Os. per Month 
June 10, 1755, Whipped Gone off Colt the Pariſh in 
paſſed home Money and 
Cloaths 14. 5s. 
e Paſſed home, july Not whipped Gone off Colt 11. 
18, 1755. 
From her Birth O 0 65. a Month 
leg [|Mayg. 2 © 11. a Month, and 
| Surg eon 
From May, 175 1. [Once whipped And diicharged [Colt the Pariſh 
10s. 

k well iſt May, 1756, for Never Will not go toSer- Has at Times coſt 
nobody would vice but work at} the Pariſh 51. 
employ him his own Hands. 

to work|For 3 Years paſt | O 79” 8:. a Month. 


| 


| 


| 


ime relieved, until they worked, or they 


— 


chaved better. All of 


xceeding two hundred Laſhes well laid on, nor under an hundred, 


* 
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ould be indorſed how long they had 
red in each place, which would pre- 
vent many contentions about ſettle- 
ments. 


The certificate ſhould be on parch- 
nent, and found by the pariſh, with- 
out any expence to the pauper. 'The 
regiſter and ſtatute offices ſhould be re- 
oulated and licenſed. A ſmall tax ſhould 
be laid on horſes, and thoſe that are kept 
for ſhow, running horſes, and hunters, as 
wellason thoſe thatare exported; but this 
[leave to the judgment of my ſuperiors, 
only meaning to ſhew how cattle and 
corn, may be increaſed by degrees: 
And firſt, every farmer uſing a plough- 
land of fifty pound a year, (which is ex- 
plained in an act for repairing the high 
roads of England,) to be obliged to raiſe 
yearly two calves for three years, and ſo 
on in proportion for more plough-lands; 
lv that a pariſh of fifteen horſe teams 
would raiſe ninety calves in three years, 


and if then oppreſſive, it might be alter'd 
by the board of plenty. 


Dairics 


F407] 
Dairies and milk-people ſhould be 
forced to breed yearly one or two calves 
for three years, for every ten cows, which 
would not be oppreſſive, as onecow would 
bring up two or three calves till wean- 
able, which would not be felt, if that 
unneceſſary, ſuperfluous meal of tea and 
bread and butter in an afternoon could 
be prevented, and it is to be hoped 
people of faſhion will ſet the example, 
and forbid it among the loweſt claſs of 
of their own families, 


For the future no farms ſhould be laid 
together to exceed 2001. a year, and even 


in that caſe, the houſes on the ſmall farms 


to be kept up, or if abſolutely neceſſary 
to be pulled down, to be rebuilt upon 
ſome other part of the premiſes: this 
alſo to come under the care of the board 
of plenty. And no farmer for the future 
by others or himſelf, to rent different 
farms of above that value, the leales, 
ipſo facto, to be void, and he under 4 
ſevere penalty not excceding. 


21! 
As there is already a method propoſed 
to raiſe the greater horned cattle, it re- 
mains as neceflary to raiſe ſheep by de- 


grees. Some have been ſo abſurd to pro- 


poſe a total ſtop to the killing of cow- 
eatves and ewe-lambs, but this would be 
oppreſſive indeed, and the ruin of many 
families, but it may be right to explain 
the nature of this huſbandry, whereby it 
will appear that the increaſe of ſheep 
muſt be done by degrees. A century 
vaſt, people uſed to raiſe and fat their 
own ſtock, but there has been a great 
change ſince the improvement of clover- 
craſs, turneps, and other winter foods, 
which has enabled the farmer to fat a 


prodigious quantity of cattle for the 
London markets; 


The uſual courſe of the management of 
lheep, is, that Dorſetſhire, Wiltſhire, 
Hampſhire and Suſſex, and ſome other 
counties breed up great quantities of 
ewes and wethers, to ſell about Michael- 
mas to the turnep farmers, who fat the 
Vethers and the lambs, and ſell them 
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in the ſpring, and the ewes they ſell to 1 
the ſucklers about Pinner, Hounſlow, 
&c. in Middleſex, to ſuckle houſe-lamb, 
the next year for the London market, 
who afterward ſell them to the marſhes 
to be fatted, or elſe fat them themſelves, 
ſo that they never raiſe any at all. 


The downiſh farmer could not keep 
his whole ſtock he breeds all winter, 
nor could the turnep farmer keep any 
great quantityallſummer, there being no MW 
graſs in winter on the down, and the 
turnep farms (except a little for cows and 
horſes) are all ſowed in ſummer ; but 
it might be enacted that they might breed 
up yearly four or ſix lambs, for every | 
hundred ewes or weathers, and the ſuck- | 
lers of houſe lamb to do the ſame, and | 
this to continue for three years; which 
could not be very difficult as many ewes 
breed twins: ſo ſuppoſe 6000 fatted in 
Surry, yearly, it would breed up 1080 in 
three years, beſides thoſe that fell fron 
the firſt and ſecond years lock as ſheep 
brecd at one year old or leſs. 


As 


1 

As the preſent laws are, it is very 
hard to detect ingroſſers, foreſtallers, re- 
gtators, wherefore a plain and ſhort law 
ſhould be made in regard to them, and all 
perſons that ſell corn ſhould be licenſed, 
and no meal-man or miller to buy any 
corn, but ſhould give a certificate to the 
ſeller, and be obliged to grind and ſel] 


it in a limited time. 


As to felling by ſample, it is certainly 
of advantage to the farmer, as well as 
the poor, for often, and indeed at moſt 
places, the corn ſold at market is not 
ground at thoſe markets, but carried 
back into the country, ſometimes quite 
to where it grew, which helps to in- 
hance the price to the conſumer; beſides 
if itwas fold at market, and not (as now) 
at the barn doors to the poor, they muſt 
lole one day in fix, to go to fetch it, 


which they can by no means afford to 
do. | 


The making hard ſoap inſtead of ſoft 
ſoap, (which laſt is made with oil) has 
D333 increaſed 
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increaſed the rice of tallow candles ; 
very much. A remedy may ariſe from 
laying a heavier duty on hard, and a 
lighter on ſoft ſoap; and every encou- 
ragement poffible ſhould be given to 
the oil trade, otherwiſe our wool manu 
factories may ſuffer ; and every means 
ſhould be taken to encourage our fiſhe- 
ries, eſpecially the turbot fiſhery, | 
which the Dutch have now all to them- Ml | 

> ſelves, they having a better way of 
bringing their fiſh to market unbruiſed | 


| and white, when our fiſhermen loſe 


| 

| great numbers, and what they do bring 
| are bruiſed and black. Our fiſhermen { 
can catch them quite as well as the . 

Dutch, but in landing them they fail. 

| 

It is pity ſome public ſpirited gen- t 

tlemen (as that fiſhery is in fine wea- il « 

ther in ſummer) don't make an attempt ln 

to find out the Dutch method. The WM | 

Dutch carry out upwards of 15000 Y t 


every ſeaſon from the port of London i 


only, moſt of which would be throvngy 
into p 


1 
into our own hands could we bring 
them as good to market. 


Their white herring alſo will ever be 
better than ours, as they take fo great 
care to purify their ſalt. 


As to ſmuggling it might eaſily be 
put an end to. Firſt let every boat be 
marked and numbered ; their anchors, 
grapnels, ſtones, alſo numbered, with 
the mark of the boat; build his ma- 
jeſties cutters without a waiſt, that is 
exactly as the cutters are; burn their 
boats when taken, try the men in Lon- 
don, fell their horſes in London, ſend 
light horſe after them, guard the 
paſſes by night, have places of informa- 
tion in different parts of each maritime 
county; let each pariſh, where unaccuſ- 
tomed goods are diſcovered or ſeized, 
have a ſhare, upon which qui tam ac- 
tions might be founded; take away 
from the juſtices the power of mitiga- 
tion, let the men convicted be tranſ- 


ported to the Eaſt-Indies: This well 


and 
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1 Y 
and honeſtly followed, only for one year, 3 
would totally put an end to thoſe miſ. 
creants, fellows that carry one thouſand 
pounds a week out of Kent and Suſſex, 
and bring us back brandy and tea, 
to poiſon our men and women, and bring 
lace and ſilks to ruin our manufactures; 
beſides often carrying over our wool, 
fullers-carth, and lately live ſheep. A 
crown piece, or indeed half a crown 
piece is hard to be ſeen in Suſſex: and \ 
a great reaſon of the ſcarcity of our ſil- 
ver, is, it is carried away by theſe fel- 
lows, who are indeed very numerous, 


but by all means ſhould be totally ſup- Ml t 


preſſed. © : 
W i 

The reaſon the drovers (that come to g 
our fairs about London towards winter 4 
with cows and cattle) give, why their cat- n 


tle is ſo dear, is that many commons in 
Staffordſhire and Lancaſhire have been 
totally incloſed and ſown, the corn has | 
been exported, and ſcarce any cattle bred i 
as there uſed to be. Now had all com- 
mons been only one fifth part incloſcd, 


as 


1 

I ſhall more particularly mention in 
the ſecond part of this book, it could 
"ot have been of the ſame ill conſe- 
quence, but of vaſt benefit, eſpecially 
thoſe dreary waſtes near London, and 
would be quite agreeable to the ſtatute 
of Merton. 


It ſurely might be poſſible to procure 
neat and turf very cheap, by the rivers 
Wey and the Kennet, for a ſubſtitute 
in the room of coals for the poor. 


At Woking in Surry peat and turf are 
the uſual fire of the poor at a very cheap 
rate, which ſtill would be much cheaper 
if an act was obtained for the lord of 


the manor and the tenants to ſell turf 


and peat, for at preſent the lord will 
not let the tenants ſell, or the tenants 
kt the lord, though there is an inex- 
hauſtible quantity, enough for both, 
ad immenſe quantitities to ſell : but 
ww the chief that is ſold is chiefly from 
pate incloſed grounds. The navi- 
ation of theſe rivers might be carried 
on 
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bn by twelve boats worked by men of 3 
each river, only to carry fix or cio 
tons each, from May to September; 
and to pay one quarter of the toll for 
riverage, which the preſent barges now 
pay; they not to carry any other goods 
leſt they hurt the navigation of the large 
boats, except dung, aſhes, manure, 
which the others never carry. The 
reaſon why the boats ſhould be ſo ſmall, 
is that they would not draw fo much 
water, and would only want a lock 
of water to bring them on, whereas 
the large boats muſt have great pennings! 
and flaſhes after them, and are often 
ſtopped in very dry ſummers about 
Sunbury. Two men, or two and 4% F 
boy, it may be apprehended, would be 
quite ſufficient. This would be ſtriking 
out a new branch of trade, and twenty 
four boats on thoſe two rivers, during 
the courſe of a ſummer, would bring 
and amaſs a prodigious deal of facie 
Indeed there is one very great objection 
that is want of room in poor people 


houſes (which objection there is not 1 | 
coo 
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coals) but even this, I ſhould think 
(by their having a {mall quantity, at a 
ime (ſuch as a ſugar hogſhead, proper- 
ly covered) might be got over, 


The bounty on corn has been of pro- 
tigious advantage to England, and haſti- 
h taking it off For ever, would be a very 
dangerous experiment, or even to lay 
an equal bounty, as has been propoſed, 
on four, would be wrong; as all other 
rations would take the advantage by 
exporting their corn in grain; for the 
lame reaſons that induce us to defire to 
zind and manufacture it here, do actu- 
ally induce the buyer to grind it there: 
belides, flour is more apt to be ſpoiled 
than the grain. No farmers, as wages, 
taxes, rent, &c. are, can raiſe wheat 
under four ſhillings a buſhel, which is 
eight pounds a load; therefore a bounty 
would be given till it was in general 
bore ten guineas a load; and no em- 
barg laid till it was twelve guineas a 
bad: for all things conſidered corn is 
not now dear, but as every other ſort 
E of 


t 


of proviſions are ſo, that dearneſs is the 


more felt. I have known wheat ſold 


at ſeventeen pounds a load and ny 
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grumbling or riots, but then every I 
thing elſe was cheaper than now, or | 


what (I am afraid) it will be for ſome 
time. mon 


Our pe ſort are grown to ſuch a 
pitch of inſolence and riot, that it re- 
quires the moſt ſerious conſiderations 


to put a ſtop to this nuiſance ; the very 
beggar inſults you if you don't gry 


coachmen, and poſt-chaiſe-men are ſu- 
perlatively inſolent; the very porter 
will not fetch a parcel half a mile under 


a ſhilling, that only coſt ſixpence for 


coming in the coach forty ; the ware- 


houſe-men will ſend the things by their 


porter, and charge warehouſe, &c. The 
men ſpend their time tipling, and wow 
men at the tea-table, and ſome method, 


felutary methad, mult be taken, and they 


mult be regulated: they won't eat houſe 
hold bread, #hs' the maſt whalſome only 
cheap 


r 


2 
— 


1 
cheapeſt, ſo no bakers chuſe to bake 


what they cannot fell. 


Every holyday and every execution, at 
Tyburn (as on this day when there were 
at leaſt 30z000 people) affords moſt 
amazing ſcenes of drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchery, to the great ſhame of any 
country; eſpecially this, where the beſt 
laws are the worſt executed, Our 
ſtreets are filled in the day with beg- 
gars, in the night with thieves and 
ſtrumpets; ſurely the ſturdy beggar 
that was able and not willing to work 
might be ſent to people the Floridas 
and other colonies; and the women 
alſo, after being cured, if diſtemper'd, 
might be ſent there, for I apprehend 
if the Magdalen-houſe was ten times as 
big as Chelſea or Greenwich hoſpital, 
it would not contain half the common 
women of this nation. 


Our mechanicks will not work on a 
Monday, or often on a Tueſday : for 
if they can get enough to live the life 
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of diſſipation they uſe themſelves to, I 
neither the cries of their own family 1 
home, the intereſt of their maſter, their 
own health, or indeed any other conſide- 
ration whatever will prevail on them to 
work, while they have a farthing of the 
money of the laſt weeks pay; and as yet 
no expedient has been found to pre- 
vent it, indeed few have been properly 
attempted, 


Surely all beggars ſhould be ſent to 
their pariſhes, or the place where (if ? 
their pariſh could not be found) laſt re- 
lieved, and notice given of this; and 
after that, any beggar found in an) 
pariſh to be whipped out. 


All porters, chairmen, poſt-chailc- 
boys ſhould alſo be regiſtered and num- 
bered, and an office to take care of 
their miſdeeds; for the laſt of theſe IF 
gentry very often drive races on the 
roads near London, and do miſchief, and 
are gone before the injured party can 


and out who they are; which, if the i 
| | pott 7 
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poſt chaiſes were numbered in a con- 
ſpicuous manner, would not ſo often 
happen : the maſter to be liable to the 
damage done, and the driver commit- 
ted for a year, and to be whipped once 
every quarter: for the ſecond offence 
to be tranſported for five years. 


Such ſort of ſeverity would ſoon ſtrike 
an awe, and be of great uſe; but in- 
deed to work a total change in the 
manners of the vulgar, will require 
time, as they have been indulged 
too long; but ſome few examples 
and wholſome ſeverity would in time 
make a change, a material change. 
And all riots of mechanics, (without 


application to a magiſtrate firſt) all 


inſolent meetings with black flags, 
beat of drums, ſounding of horns, and 
other overt acts, ſhould be moſt ex- 
emplarily puniſhed, and that in as ſum- 
mary a way as was poſſible. In ſhort it 
will require the utmoſt pains and con- 
lderation to form a ne, plain, and ſhort 
Cd: of poor laws, which laws are now 


CC 
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confuſed, contradictory to each other, 
and very prolix. A regiſter was once 
propoſed in every pariſh, which might | 
have done good if properly attended to, 
See the ſcheme annexed, 


As to the natural cauſes of bad wea- 
ther, &c. as they cannot be any way, 
(by human wiſdom) remedied, they 
muſt be ſubmitted to as the acts of the 
Almighty. 


Notwithſtandin g the improvements 
in moſt ſorts of huſbandry within a cen- 9 
tury, it yet remains a matter of doubt 
if that art is carried to the greateſt per- 
fection. The art of an huſbandman is 
to keep his ground clean from weeds, Þ 
and at the ſame time rich in heart, or 
in other words, full of manure. The 
firſt may be done by frequent plough- 
ings and weeding; but the laſt ( 
manure is ſo very difficult to be got at 
any diſtance in ſufficient quantities) 5 
almoſt impoſſible to be performed: 1 


whereas; was a premium given for the 
find- 


1 
finding out a proper proportion of a 
clean cheap manure; I mean falt, and 
z duty of only fix-pence laid on ſuch 
Galt as was uſed in huſbandry only, 
for each buſhel of fifty- ſix pounds, and 
every plough-land of fifty pounds a year 
obliged to uſe one hundred buſhels an- 
nually on ſuch plough-land, and ſo in 
proportion for more or leſs, which would, 
ſuppoſing only ten millions of acres of 
the 39, 038, 500 of land in the forty 
counties of England, take one hundred 
millions of buſhels; and at ſixpence, 
would raiſe two millions and an half; 
and at three pence 1, 250, ooo, and 
could not oppreſs the farmer, but would 
be vaſtly to his benefit. But if any 
one did not chuſe to uſe the ſalt as a 
manure (and ſome out of obſtinacy 
would not) to pay only the bare tax. It 
is not meant the preſent duty on falt 
ſhould be taken off, for it means only 
that ſalt uſed for manure ſhould be ren- 
dered ujeleſs for any other purpoſe by 
ſome mixture: and Mr. Lownds has 
ſad in his treatiſe of ſalt, page 30, © That 
« the 


ED 
* beſt ſalt in the world may be vitjated, 
and a very large quantity of provi- 


* 


s 


«« colt but a few pence, and the officers 
* of the victualing office, and the pur- 
r ſers and their clerks cannot be ſup- 
<< poſed to be ignorant of it.” 


Now this liquor might be uſed, or if 
not, foot, aſhes, lime, dung, dirt in 
{mall quantities, to render falt uſcleſ 
for all other purpoſes. 


The preſent conſumption of ſalt is 
about two millions of buſhels, which 
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ſions ſpoiled by a certain liquor which : | 


WA 


at three ſhillings and four pence is 


about 333, 323, but the neat produce, 
when all officers are paid, is about only 


190, ooo. 


It is very plain that the ſalt in urine, A 


dung, aſhes, and all manure whatever, 


afford the greateſt nutriment to all vege- 
tables; but the great art is to fix on 
the proper quantity ; too little will not 


have effect, and too much will certaifi- 


1 
y deſtroy- So it is with phyſic, a pro- 


per quantity will be efficacious, but if 
you give a pound inſtead of an ounce, 
rou kill your patient. From various 
experiments it is found, about ten 
buſhels is enough for an acre; but it 
ould be mixed with light land for 
chy, and with ſtift land for ſand: and 
the ingenious Mr. Thomas Hitt has 
tried many experiments on the nature 
of alt as a manure. See his Treatiſe of 
F:uit-Trees, page 16. He alſo tried, in 
a very bad year for hops, eight ounces 
to ſome hop-hills in a Kentiſh planta- 
ton; the conſequence was, each hill 
o manured grew very well, when hills 
not ſo treated, in the ſame plantation, 
vere intirely blighted and black. — This 
may induce us to think that as there is 
out twelve hundred hop-hills in an 
re, about ten buſhels may be about 
the quantity requiſite, He alto recom- 
mends eight ounces to each fruit-tree, 
Page 277; and again recommends falt, 
page 279; all which ſeems to point 
but, that from eight to ten buſhels on 


F an 
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an acre may not be too much. How. 8 
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ever, farmers would naturally try ex 
periments, and thoſe that dreſs their 
land with woollen rags would certainly 
make a proper brine, and ſteep their 
rags before they were chopped and 
ſown, and poſſibly two ſacks fo ſteeped 
would go as far on an acre as four do 
now, ſown on dry. 


To raiſe this tax no more officer; 
would be appointed, unleſs the afore- 
mentioned board of plentv with clerks, 
or an inſpector in every county. The 
duty on falt is now paid at the ſalterns by 
the buyer, but if vitiated there, to be 
allowed as for huſbandry only, or if 
uſed in huibandry, the drawback to be 
allowed. The duty of the inſpector 
would be to go his rounds throughl 
every village of each county twice a, 
year, to ſee this law put in force, to rea 
ceive of the church-wardens the li 
of the plough-lands, and of the = 
faulters, to receive a report alſo of wha 
quantity of corn and cattle was raiſed 
yearly 
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yearly in each pariſh ; to receive the 
money levied of defaulters for any thing 
committed againſt this act, and make 
his reports from time to time to the 
board of plenty. 


2 I know there is one powerful ob- 
WM jc&ion, which is that there cannot be 
na hundred millions of buſhels made over 
and above what'is wanted for other uſes, 
but to ſupport the idea that there may, 
[ ſhall only quote two books verbatim. 
The firſt is, A Treatiſe on Salt, pub- 
liſhed twenty-ſeven years ago on this 
very ſubject now before me, he ſays, 
after propoſing eight buſhels only for 


an acre, Page 14. 


* But ſhould it be aſked how fo 
* great a quantity of manufactured 
* falt, as eighty millions of buſhels can 
* be made in Great Britain, over and 
* above what is made for other 
uſes, The anſwer is evident, for 
the ſalt ſpring at Droitwich alone 
are more than ſufficient for that pur- 
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[ <« poſe, in regard it appears by a mo- 2 
c derate computation that where one | 
*« gallon of that brine is made into (alt 
* three hundred gallons run away to 
* waſte. To theſe may be added the 
* vaſt quantity of brine and rock falt in 
% Cheſhire, and all the many falt- 
« works for making falt from ſea water 
“ only, in many parts of the coaſt of 
« theſe kingdoms, which, on this ac- 
count, will (no doubt) be very much 
« enlarged. 


* 


The other is A Letter from Mr.“ 
Ralph Bridge to Mr. Lownds, in the 


following words, 


SIR, 31 of May, 1740 
6] have the favour of yours of the 

„ 3oth inſtant, have been long ac- 
« quainted with our falt ſprings in 
« Cheſhire, and do believe there are 
« now ſprings there ſufficient to make 
ce twenty or thirty thouſand tons 4 
year, and if there was a demand“ 
« more might be found. * 
I am, &c. 


I 
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If theſe aſſertions are true there 
could be no want of falt, and in all 
great towns where ſalt is ſold there are 
exciſemen, who might allow the draw- 
back of two ſhillings and ten pence the 


.huſhel, on the farmers producing proof 


the falt was uſed on the land and for 
no other purpoſe. Before I finiſh this 
firſt part, I muſt mention that many 
hundreds of buthels of ſalt is yearly 
thrown into the Thames, which falt 
has been uſed to ſalt green cod in the 
north ſeas, which would anſwer all the 
ends of the beſt ſalt; and as mixed with 
the blood and other parts of the fiſh, 


mizht even be better for this purpoſe. 


[t has occurred, that ſince the above 
was wrote, that farmers might uſe 
foul ſalt for brining their corn; but 
lurelyif they were compellcd in one caſe, 
they might be excuſed in the other, and 
it might be a means for them to more 
ratily come into the propoſed method 


of 
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of uſing ſalt as a manure, and could 
not be- of any material conſequence. | 


To conclude this part, falt has 
deen allowed by all authors that have 
wrote on huſbandry to be the beſt, and 
as it is the cleaneſt and moſt eaſy of 
carriage, ſo alſo it would be the cheapeſt 


Manureé. 


11 
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Tus SECOND PART. 
8. ſtatute of Merton ſeems to 


point out that even at that time, 
ſo long ago as the twentieth year of 
Henry the third, it was thought neceſ- 
ary (provided there was left a ſufficiency 
with egreſs and regreſs) for the lords of 
manors to incloſe for approvement, 
that is for improvement; and this ſuf- 
ficiency, was to be determined by an 
aſſize or a jury. What quantities of 
land have agreable to the ſtatute of 
Merton, been incloſed ſince, at this 
diſtance of time may be impoſſible to 
ind out with any certainty : but it may 
not be improper to obſerve it may be 
right by an act of parliament to aſcer- 
tain and to fix on ſome quantum to be 


incloſed. 


Let it be ſuppoſed there are, out of 
thirty-nine millions, 38, 500 acres in 
ine counties of England only, ten 
millions 


11 


millions of acres of barren and uncylti. 


wolds, where great flocks of ſheep are 


raiſed, but only fuch as are indeed of 
very little uſe, as Finchley common, 
Hounſlow heath, Sunbury common, 
Mitcham common, Sutton, Cheam, 
Kingſton, Putney and Wimbleton 


. 
=. 

vated common; for it is not in the leaſt 
meant to comprehend any downs or 


commons, and in ſhort hundreds more 


within an hundred miles of London, 


beſides thouſands at a greater diſtance. * 


Now it might be enacted that one fifth 


part might be fold by the lords; that 


is, for every thouſand acres two hun- 
dred, in five lots of forty acres cach, 
2nd under a thouſand, twenty acres for 


every hundred: no common under an 


hundred acres to have any lot allowed. 


By this means 200,000 acres would be } 
incloſed and ſown; the lord of the manor 
to have four parts of the money for land 
ſo ſole, and to pay the other fifth into the 
hands of the church-wardens for the im- 
mediate ſupport of the poor during theſe 
times of icarcity, 200,000 at nn, 3 


3 


each 


A 


BB 
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ach lot, would be divided to 5000 fami- 
lies, and there would remain 800,000 
icres of common, which ſurely muſt be 
enough ; the land to be granted in fee 
with right of- common to each lot on 
the remaining common. At the ſame 
time it might be enacted that every pur- 
chaſer ſhould be obliged, in a limited 
time, to build a houſe, barn and ſtable, 
and to produce ſtack and corn according 
to the directions of the board of plenty 
ſor three years, they to appeal if ag- 
grieved, within one hundred miles, to 
the ſaid board, and if farther diſtant, to 
the quarter ſeſſions; for it would be 
impoſſible from the differences of ſoil 
and ſituation, as well as other acciden- 
tal circumſtances, to require every forty 
acres to produce exactly the ſame ſtock 
oi corn. But let us ſuppoſe each forty 
acres to produce two cows, twenty 
ewes, four ſows, four geeſe, ten fowls, 
ten ducks, ten pidgeons, eight rabbits 
and four bee-hives ; half the produce 
to be ſaved for increaſe (if not other- 
vile altered on an appeal) for three 
G years 


T 
> | 


alternately ; which would raiſe an ama- 
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years; the other half to be ſold or uſes A 
in the family ; and theſe multiphed b 3 
5000, the number of families for three f , | 
years, would fill England full of pro- 1 
viſions, beſides eggs, butter, pigs, &c. 
I ſpeak of it as if it was all to be in forty 
acre lots, but a twenty acre lot is ſup- 
poſed to raiſe only half : there would be 
ſome corn raiſed in every lot, which, 


when multiplied as before, would he 
very conſiderable. 


There ſhould alſo be planted firſt 
a fir tree, next an apple, next a fo- 
reſt-tree, next an apple, next a foreſt- 
tree, next an apple, next a foreſt-tree, 
next an apple, then a fir, and fo on as 
before, at forty-one feet three inches diſ- 
tant, which would take fixteen trees for 
every forty rods, or it might be at the 
ſame diſtance, a fir-tree and a fruit- 
tree, or a foreſt-tree and a fruit-tree, 


zing quantity of timber and fruit in 
half a century, and be a great ornament 


to the hedges. There will be about | 
1280 = 


it | 
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1280 trees on each 100 acres: and in 
5000, there will be 64000 trees, and 


in 200,000 acres would be 2, 560,000 
trees. See the Plans annexed. 


have mentioned two or three ſorts 
of ſtock not uſual, as pidgeons, rabbits 
and bees; pidgeons rather do good 
than harm, and are eaſily kept to great 
profit: and rabbits, if a ſmall place 
was walled or paled in, no more than 
two rods ſquare, might eaſily be kept 
on the very refuſe of the garden, as 
may be ſeen at the King's Head at Ep- 
ſom. As to bees, as they ſeek their 
own food, the poor man can keep them 
as well as the rich, and it is an article 
ſhould be particularly attended to, 


Theſe lots ſhould not be liable ever 
to be divided but for ever kept under 
the ſame tenures and intire, and no 
man to purchaſe more than one lot in 
each common, or in any common ad- 
joining. What is meant is to prevent 
monopolizing, and getting a gfeat ma- 
G2 ny 
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ny lots into few hands, therefore each | 
lot to be ſold, and uſed ſeparate and 
diſtin& ; this matter alſo to be adjuſted 


by the board of plenty. 


I know 1t will be objected, that com- 


mons at a diſtance from London won't 


find proper purchaſers, and will fetch 
little; to which may be anſwered, 
commons near London and all great 
towns, I am afraid will have too many 


purchaſers, and ſome very improper 


ones, which by all means ſhould be 
prevented by the board, as many citi- 
zens and others would purchaſe merely 
to make country houſes, and ſhrub- 
beries, of which we have too much 
already; but that will be prevented; 
as no land ſhould be diſpoſed of, unleſs 
cultivated, as ſpecified by the board, 


under forfeiture to the lord to be fold 


again, 


One thing may at firſt be ſettled, f 


which is the tythe. There ſhould either 


be a yearly compoſition for each lot for | 


ever, or, as it may be ſuppoſed no pur- 


A 


chaſef 
4 


— 
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chaſer could reap much for the firſt 


fye years, the modus decemandi not 
to take place till after that period ; this 
s mentioned to prevent any diſpute, 
whether ſuch land was barren or only 
uncultivated land, as in one cafe it was 
determined to be. vide, Burn's Eccleſi- 


ical Law. 


Theſe lands ought to be fold cheap 
under the fore-mentioned conditions. 
Suppoſe at five pounds per acre, one 
with another, which would raiſe Soo, 
ooo for the lords, and 2 oo, ooo for the 
immediate uſe of the poor, and of 
courſe would relieve the pariſhes, and 
enable them to put out apprentices, to 
portion young women in marriage, and 
to ſupport the indigent and impotent. 
This ſcheme would alſo add to the re- 
venue by the duty on houſes and win- 
dows, and by falt uſed in huſbandry ; 
lor every forty acres ſhould be obliged 
to take to uſe in huſbandry only an 
hundred buſhels yearly ; and it would 
help, in many places, to lower land 
and poor taxes, and the produce, in a 

--- 0 


FJ 
few years, would anſwer the mot 
ſanguine hopes. 


I ſhould not have preſumed to carry 
my thoughts, in relation to incloſures, 
farther than what is mentioned by the 
ſtatute of Merton, if there had not 
been many reports of his majeſties 
moſt gracious intention of ſelling in 
ſmall farms Enfield Chaſe, which 
chaſe is ſaid to be four miles ſquare, 
and contains 10240 ſquare acres ; if his 
majeſty was only pleaſed to ſell 5000 
acres in the manner hereafter propoſed, 
and to deſtroy the deer, thoſe 5000 
acres ſo near the capital would raiſe a 
prodigious deal of proviſions, corn, 
fruit, timber, wool, &c. &c. 


The method I preſume to propote is 
by two lotteries, for any other method 
of ſale would be liable to many objec- 
tions; for if it was ſold by auction ſta- 
ble keepers and monopolizers would 
over bid others, and the Londoners 
would buy without any knowledge of 


the matter for to turn into villas and 
plea- 


1 

pleaſure ground: whereas by the me- 
thod I propoſe, the board of plenty 
will have the whole management of 
this very important affair, and before 
any tickets are ſold, will take care they 
be only ſold to ſuch as will conform to 
the conditions ſtipulated by them, or 
hereafter to be ſtipulated by them, as 
different circumſtances may occur. 


Firſt Scheme of a lottery for land. 


Tickets. Acres. Acres. 

10 of 100 1000 
10 50 500 
20 20 400 
60 10 600 
100 prizes 2500 
100 blanks 

200 at 100. each 20,0007 


Whoever had a prize to pay 11. for 
each acre of ſuch prize, which ſhould 
pay each perſon having a blank 25 per 
cent. and the owners of ſuch blank to 
have pre-emption of a ticket in the ſecond 
lot- 
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lottery, or to aſſign ſuch pre-emption 
if he did not chuſe to adventure farther, 


ſubject, nevertheleſs, to the approbation 


1 


of the board of plenty. 
Scheme of a ſecond lottery for land. 
Tickets. Acres. Acres. 
10 of 80 8oo 
10 of 40 400 
10 of 20 200 
110 of 10 1100 
140 prizes 2500 
140 blanks 
280 at I oo!. 28000/. 


Out of which 7000/. muſt be allowed 
by government for the 140 blanks, 
which is juſt 5o per cent; and the plan- 
ning and lotting the land, &c. and 
drawing the lotteries, I ſhould think, : 
would take the other thouſand; o 
would remain 20000, and 20000 in 
the firſt would be 40000 pounds for 


what does not bring in (if information 
ſays I 


for 
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ſays true) one farthing to government, 
and the herbage now is of very little 
uſe, as I have been informed by one 
living at Southgate. And the deer be 
ing all deſtroyed would be a full com 
penſation for the incloſure; for it is to 
be obſerved, a foreſt is very different 
from a common. The lord of a com- 
mon has not the herbage but only ſoil, 
as mines, ſtones, timber on the ſoil; 
but in a foreſt or chaſe, the king, 
though others may have a right to turn 
out thereon, has the herbage for his 
veniſon. Theſe 5000 acres would com- 
fortably ſupport 240 families; and 
ſuppoſe five in a family one with ano- 
ther, 1200 people; and they might be 
under the ſame regulation as the com- 
mons, and ſubje&t to produce ſtock, 


corn, poultry, bees, &c. according to 
the regulations heretofore mentioned. 


| Lotteries are not eligible things, but 
in this caſe the unfortunate adventurers 
could not complain, as they had ſo good 
H chances ; 
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chances; however, if any body can 
find out a better method I ſubmit, 


There ſhould be a clauſe, no man 
having a prize in the firſt, ſhould be ad- 
mitted to buy a ticket in the ſecond, 
and no man to be intitled to buy more 
than one ticket, and if he bought a ſu- 
perior prize to ſell the inferior one, and 
ſo vice verſa ; this is meant to prevent 
monopolizing. I would have the hedges 
planted as before, ſixteen trees in forty 
rods, which would be attended with one 
advantage; you might, if the field was 


ſquare, by looking each way by the 


trees, ſee exactly, as they ſtand, the ſix- 
teenth of an acre a part, what was 
plowed, mowed, or reaped in any held 
at one view, which cannot be done now 
without meaſuring, as fields are gene- 
rally very uneven and crooked-fided, 


There will require much {kill in 
planning and plotting the different lots, 
to ſave fencing, where it is pothble to 
ſave valuable timber; and if poſſible, 
10 
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o plot it ſo, that every field in each 
lot, by means of a pump or pumps, 
nicht enjoy water; that the houſe be 
v near as may be in the middle. To 
«clude this I ſhall add a plan of an 
hundred acres as a ſpecimen, and trees, 
z would have them planted. This 
lv, under the ſame terms, would be, 
kefides the price given, ſome increalc 
o the revenue. 


Indeed the employment of ſo many 
nen as this, muſt cauſe the increaſe of 
proviſions of all forts, the embelliſhing 
lie country, now in many places almoſt 
mpaſible; and the many benefits ac- 
cruing from it is an object worthy the 


tention of the greateſt man and the 
geateſt monarch, 
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